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are zig-zag. A sculptured ornament sur- 
rounds the whole, and is terminated at 
each end with a rude ornament, resting 
on the capital of the outer pillars. Be- 
tween the pillars, which are seven feet 
six inches high, is a Se in 
alternate succession. The height of the 
door is ten feet, and the whole height of 
the arch sixteen feet. In the interior the 
ornaments and architecture of the aisles 
differ much one fromanother ; the whole in 
short a complete piece of patch. 
work,and there are many very curious relics 
and devices to be found in it. In several of 
the windows are coats of arms of different 
dates on ted In that part now 
emp as the is a rude ancient 
seat, commonly called the Bishop’s Chair, 
but more probabl more than a 
stall seat of one of the 


d 
r 


accompanied by \° 

ia his account of this church 
says, ° another creke, west of 
theaaid river (‘Tamar) and nearer up, is 
St. herein is 


an ofa bishop; and over the tumbe 
xI ted with their names 


inscription ‘of ¢ight ‘lines upon a monu- 
@ment, #0 contrived that the initials letters 
the words at se beginning and middle 


by Champernoun :— ‘ 
fp The Chusch Town’ mustereth many 


tag priory; ‘which, | o—— 
press-ion, changing his note with his boat, 


is now named Port Elliot ;* and by the 
owner’s charity distributeth pro virili the 
alms accustomably expected and expend- 
ed at such places. Neither will it, I 
think, much displease you to hear how 
this gentleman’s ancestor, of whom Master 
Elliot bought it, came by the same. 

“ John mt sonne and heire 
Pen to Sir Philip, of Devon, in 

enry the Eighth’s time, followed the 
court, and through his pleasant conceits, 
of which much might be spoken, won 
some good with the King. Now, 
when the golden shower of the dissolved 
abbey-lands rayned well:near into every 
gaper’s mouth, some two or three gentle. 
men, the king’s servants, and Master 
Champernoune’s acquaintance, waited at 
a door, when the king was to pass forth, 


with purpose to beg such a matter at his 
hands. Our gen became inquisi. 
tive to know their suit; they made strange 


pernoune. Arter. 


the overt were 
fayne to allot him his priory for his pazt. 
age.” 


« Port Elliot, the seat of Edward Craggs, 
Lord Eliot, occupies the-site, and a great part 


of consists of what were formerly the 


offices of the Priory of St. Germaing 
- : 2. 
opepengee 


ON RECEIVING A KISS FROM A YOUNG 
; WOMAN, 


BY BURNS.* 
Bay seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge of fuiure bliss, 
Dearest ties of young ce au °xion, 
Love's first snow-drops virgin kies. 


Speaking silence—dumb confession— 
Passion’s birth—and infant's play— 
Dove-like fondness—chaste concession— 

Glowing dawn of brighter day. 


Sorrowing joy—adien’s last action 
When lingering lips no more must join ; 
What words can ever paint affection 
So thrilling and’sincere as thine! 
* The Edinburgh correspondent to Whom we 
are indebted for this poem by Burns, states that 
he believes it was never before printed.—Ev. 





CARRIER PIGEONS. 


week, at Warwick, was brought to 1d 
by asarrier pigeon of the Flemish: biged, 
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which performed ed the distange, ninety-one 
miles, in three hours. The bird of peace 
and innocence could scarcely be more un- 
worthily employed ; and we are surprised 
that carrier pigeons are not employed on 
more useful occasions. 

When pigeons were first employed as 
messengers is unknown, but the practice 
is certainly very ancient. Hirtius and 
Brutus are said to have held a correspon- 
dence with each other by means of Pigeons, 
during the siege of Modena; and Ovid 
relates that Taurosthenes gave notice to 
his father of his victory at the Olympic 
Games, by sending a pigeon stained with — 
purple to him at Agina, 

In modern times, the pigeons of Aleppo 
have been most celebrated ; they served 
as couriers at Alexandretta and dad. 

ithgow states, that one of these birds 
would carry a letter from Babylon to 
Aleppo, which is thirty days journey, in 

eight hours. 
Turkey and Persia, by being caried frst, 
ur) ing carried first, 
while young, short flights of half a mile, 
afterwards more, until at length they will 
find their way from the most distant parts 
of the kingdom. Every Bashaw had a 
basket of these pigeons bred in the serag- 
lio, which upon any emergent occasion, 
such as an insurrection or the like, he 
atched with letters under their wings 
to the seraglio. This was a speedy and 
a sefe method, but he sent out more 
than one in case of accidents, but it has 
been discontinued within the last century, 
in consequence of the frequency with 
which the Curd robbers killed the pigcons. 
An instance of this sort occurred at home 
last week, and adds to the many traits of 
flyer sont am gp ghee 
H ot e pigeon 
‘tick brought the news of the Pixttle 
praghishkdesoe a pee was sent off with 

e same message, and being seen goi 
over Hounslow was shot hag Laat 
eager to learn the result of the brutal 

test. The custom Cd yun ve car- 
Pigeons seems to have t uent, 
indeed be the greatest obstacle 


to em them on mercantile li- and 
ploying moe or 


the nayal chap- 
in his diary 


* A carsler pig 
yay from 


‘to, which 
al article of 
m Aleppo, bad 


risen in Europe. The merchant, who hed 
thus obtained the notice, im) 
bought up all the gall nuts he could find 


and by this means acquired a very consi- 
derable gain. The circumstance natu- 
tally produced a great deal of jealousy 
and ill-will among the Europeans, and at 
length, to prevent the chance of a repeti- 
tion of such dishonourable conduct, it was 
resolved by them, that in future no cou- 
rier of the kind should be used. Since 
that period, therefore, the practice has 
been discontinued. The pigeons had 
been known to perform the jou '» 60 or 
70 miles, intwo hours and a A 





LOVE'S FORGETS. 
(For the Mirror.) ¢ 


Tne dews of night may fall from heaven, 
Upor the wither'd rose’s bed, 
Anda tears of fond regret be given, 
To mourn the virtues of the dead ; 
But morning's breeze the dews will dry, 
And tears will fade from sorrow's eye, 
Affection's pangs -be luli’d to sleep, 
_ And even love forget to weep. 


The tree may mourn the fallen leaf, 

Aud Autumn’s winds bewail its bloom, 
And friends may heave the sighs of grief 

Over those that sleep within the tomb : 
But now will Spring renew the flowers, 
And time will bring more smiling hours ; 
In friendsbip’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 


The sea may, on the desert shore, 

Lament each trace it wears away ; 
The lonely heart its wail may pour 

Over cherish'd friendship’s fast decay: - - 
But when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and lightly on : 
Thus soon affection’s bends are torn, _ 
And even love forgets to mourn. R 

R. C—s. 





THE GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 
OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. - ; 

(For the Mirror. ) . 

In commencing an account of the 

exercises of thé ancient Greeks and 

Romans, I shall divide the subject into 

two parts, viz. first, their public ; secondly, 

their private games and exercises. 
The public games of the ancient Greeks 
were four in number, viz. the Olympic, 
the aa ~ Nemzan, eee th- 
mian. e Olympic ing by. 
plesdid, sod a. victory ob- 
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they~ were celebrated, originally a city of 
the Piswans ; but being overcome by the 
Heraclide, in their division of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, was assigned to the Elians ; it 
was situated on the beautiful banks of 
the Alpheus, a distance of about thirty 
miles from the city of Elis, and which 
had been consecrated to ‘Jupiter from the 
most remote antiquity, and deemed pecu- 
liarly sacred. The ancient historians 
vary most materially in their accounts of 
the founder of these games; some as- 
cribing it to. Jupiter after his defeat of 
the giants, some to Pisus, some to Her- 
cules, one of the Dactylia, some to Her- 
cules in honour of Pelops, and others to 
Pelops himself. The Elians had an an- 
cient tradition ascribing their origin to 
Jupiter, in commemoration of his wrest- 
ling with Saturn, whom he overcome, 
and banished. Whoever was the first 
foundcr of these games, cannot be correctly 
stated, suffice it to say, that the Greeks 
and other nations considered them of di- 
vine origin. Pausan lib. 5, gives us the 
name of Oxylus, one of the Heraclides, 
as the last chieftain who celebrated them 
before their renewal by Iphitus, and he 
relates that so long an intermission of the 
ceremony had occurred that the memory 
thereof was almost lost. ’ 
Iphitus, great grandson of Oxylus, and 
@ descendant of Hercules, ascending to 
the throne of Elis, found his small state 
harassed and annoyed by the continual 
incursions and depredations of his more 
strong and powerful neighbours, was de- 
sirous that his people should be relieved 
from these external attacks, and that they 
—_ enjoy an almost perpetual peace, 
had recourse to religion, and sent to con- 
sult the Oracle of Delphi to remedy these 
evils. The whole of the states of Greece 
were at this time in a state of discord 
and civil war, and was told by the Py- 
thoness’ that the safety of all Greece de- 
pended upon the renewal of the Olympic 
games ; the non-observance of which, she 
said, had drawn down the vengeance of 
Jupiter, and indignation of Hercules, by 
‘whom they were instituted. Conferring 
also the sole superintendence of them to 
the Elians, ard threatening any one who 
should disturb the peace of that people, 
with the vengeance of Apollo. Theright 
of superintending the games by the 
Elians alone, was at first strongly ques- 
‘tioned, but at length universally acknow- 
“Tedged by the other states of Greece, and 
“although ‘we find some Olympiads at 
which others presided, the Elians erased 
them from the public register and they were 
called by all Greece AvoAvymadas, un- 
lawful Olympiads. Thus were the Olym- 
pic games re-established by Iphitus, and 


his friend Lycurgus, under the command 
of the Delphic Oracle, seven hundred and 
seventy-six years before the birth of Christ, 
and eighteen or twenty before the com. 
mencement of the building of Rome, by 
common chronology, or (ry Sir Isaac 
Newton’s chron.) one hundred and forty 
nine, four hundred and eight years after 
the destruction of Troy, from which time 
the number of Olympiads were reckoned, 
one hundred and eight years after Cho. 
rebus, who gained the victory in the 
course of the Stadium, was first inscribed 
in the public register of the Elians ; this 
tice was continued and the names of 
the victors indicated the different Olym- 
piads, and formed fixed periods in chro. 
nology. They were celebrated every fifth 
year, and commenced on the tenth day of 
the month Exarou€aeov, amonth consisting 
of thirty days, beginning on the first new 
moon after the rgowas Oegwas, summer 
solstice, answering to the latter end of June 
and beginning of July. The heat in 
Greece during this month is most exces. 
sive, and to increase the difficulty and fa. 
tigue of the games, they were performed 
in the afternoon, when even the specta- 
tors were sometimes unable to remain 
exposed to the sun. They lasted five 
days, and during the festival there werea 
cessation of hostility to all the states of 
Greece. During the first fifty Olym- 
piads, they were superintended by one 
person only, who was of the family of 
Oxylus ; after that time two persons were 
appointed and continued this number 
until the one hundred and three Olympiad, 
when they were increased to twelve, one 
chosen from each tribe of the Elians. In 
the next Olympiad, the tribes being re. 
duced by war to Eight, the presidents 
also were eight; 105 Olympiad they 
increased to nine, and the 108 again in- 
creased to ten and kept to that number ever 
after; they were called eAAnvodicat, and 
resided together in a place called eAAnvobi- 
kawoy ten months preceding the games tosu- 
petintend the preparatory exercises of those 
who were to contend and to be instructed 
pets tetpedined wmce by the k 
of the law, and thus qualify themselves 
for the high and important character of 
Judges of al] Greece as their title imparts; 
they were under the obligation of an oath 
to proceed with the strictest justice in all 
cases; this oath was administered in the 
Senate House, and before the statue of 
Jupiter Horcius; they were compel! 
to spend the greatest part of the in 
the Gymnasium and thus ocanine infor- 
mation, so that it was impossi fn 
case to occur in which they wore 20 
competent to decide. One of their duties 
also consisted in excluding from the'con- 
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85 
those who were not gorse of the the former by a general reference, the 
nd qualification required by Iphitus. Dur- latter by very many citations. Of these 
ind =f —_ing the time they continued in office they none appears to me to be more applicable 
ist, | possessed considerable power, adjudging than Jacob’s dream. Heaven and earth 
m- § the prizes, punishing by scourging, and appear to be so ‘‘ shot’’ into each other, 
by | fines those candidates who were guilty of as it were, that there is not room to wish 
aac | —any irregularity ; and they had the power for a readier intercourse. 
rty | of excluding not only individuals but the But quitting this figure, which I feel I 
fter & whole inhabitants of a state from partici- am not competent to sustain, I may, per- 
me pation of the games. An Athenian named haps, without profanity, be allowed to 
“4 Calippis being fined by the Hellanodics substitute another. Humility may be 
N0- ny 


_ for bribing his adversaries in the exercises said to be the root of religion. It is a 
| et of the Pentathlon, the Athenians out of principle, which, while it is anxiously 
bed | __ regard to their fellow citizens sent one of cherished, should be as carefully buried 


this their greatest orators, Hyperides, to the in its native soil of concealment. Avowed 
s of Elians, praying them to remit the fine, pride is, at worst, deserving of ridicule ; 
= but they would not be moved by the rhe- but a counterfeit humility ought certainly 

ro toric of Hyperides or the pride of the to be the object of a serious aversion. 
fifth Athenians who refused to submit to the But I am disposed to view the former in 
y of decree, and were in uence excluded _ a much more favourable light; unlike 
ting ee from the games. Consulting the Oracle our anonymous author, who considers it to 
new of Delphi some time after the Oracle re- be a certain indication of madness; or at 
mer |= — fused to answer them while under the least an infirmity that may be easily ag- 


ban of exclusion, consequently the Athe- grtavated to insanity. Hunillity is often 
nians, to remove this excommunication, clad in a robe of pride. None are so 
were obliged to pay the fine demanded by proud as those who, like the half naked 
the Elians, who with the money erected philosopher Diogenes, are ostentatious of 
six statues to Jupiter. Atthe solemnity their humiliation. , 
they sat naked, having the crown of vic- I know it has been objected to the 
tory before them till the exercises were stoical code, that it inculcates self-esteem. 
finished, when they adjudged it to the Be it remembered it is to this dogma that 
victor. The integrity of these judges Addison has given his concurrence. Nor 
was never questioned, but an appeal lay has it been altogether without mg wed 
from them to the Olympian Senate. His- lity. There is nothing created that does 
makes mention of but one appeal, not impress the contemplator with a sense 
that was given in their favour. To of the lavish power of the Creator, and 
preserve and good order, there were without exciting a desire of sharing more 
appointed certain officers who were called largely in that inexhaustible prodigality, 
Alutar, over whom was a president styled whose gifts appear to be measure 


only 


@AvTapxns. by a capacity to receive. Man's only 
GiovaccHINno A————._—_ fear should be, not lest he ae ask un- 
‘ worthily, but lest the object of his peti- 

CT6 Ws oeathnet tion should be unworthy of himself. . 
+ OUT aE Let me not, however, be misunder- 
ON THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN stood to have recommended a maxim of 
NATURE. self-estimation without its proper quali- 
= = ing the 108th number of the fications. I recommend it‘only as a mat- 

tis 


ssayists, vol. 3, with a subse- ter of feeling, and not of comparative 
quent number in the same volume, upon merit. Faith is the prostration of reason 
pride, by an anonymous writer, I am before the throne of revelation. The 
compelled to acknowledge the extreme fa- pride of the understanding ia the least 





ee cility there is in’ putting the most im- equivocal description of idolatry. The 
selves t and practical moral qualifications pagan world were condemned because 
ter of a ridiculous light. Every virtue seems they shut out the light of nature. The 
vars 5 nearly allied to some opposite vice. finger of providence was, to them, clearly 
1 oath However easy it may be to confound dig- discernible in all his works. Their con- 
in all nity with pride, whose qualifications do templation could not fail to convince the 
n the not differ widely, on that account, understanding; but it was a conviction 
ue of than ridicule and argument. Addison, that only gave them a more exalted opi- 
pelled and more particularly Young, ate in- nion of its faculties, thereby enlarging 
rhe debted for no inconsiderable share of their their affection for the creature, while the 


eelebrity, to the able manner in which Creator till continued unadored. 
have treated this subject. Both Though few, perhaps, are to be found 
rest their opinions upon the scripture; at the present day, who refuse to offer the 


58 


ais 









sacrifice of awe and admiration at the 
shrine of the universe, yet are there not 
wantitig those, who seem unwilling to 
pay that deference to a moral dispensa- 
tion which they do not withold from those 
immutable laws by which the natural 
world is governed. Although there is not 
ahy precept more clearly laid down, or 
thote eatnestly enforced than the subject 
of the present speculation ; yet is there 
not any topic treated with so little per- 
picuity, and with so many reservations. 
e differertce between pride and dignity, 
in what, after all, does it consist ? It is 
to be found in that which constitutes all 
dissimilarity. It is the difference, as I 
have before intimated, between what is 
comparative, and what destroys all com- 
parison. It.is the difference between that 
phere se | ten that which ene in- 
uality. ere is no respect of persons 
int the Christian system. The author of 
the “¢ Night Thoughts” has insisted with 
much propriety, that whatever levels can- 
not be s2id to exalt. The same excellent 
moralist has also said that, ‘* man cannot 
think too meanly of himself, or too highly 
of. his nature,” Whatever dignity he 
sesses, is shared alike by the whole 
uman race. _ His crimes and infirmities, 
on the contrary, are confined to his own 
He is unable, therefore, to con- 
ceive any one more debased than himself 
by crime, or less exalted by conversion. 
‘Thy this view of the question, human 
fiature affords & picture of unillumined 
humiliation. But we are surveying an 
unfinished performance. There is yet 
another consideration that will shed an 
halfowed effulgence over the scene. The 
infirmities under which men labour—the 
sufferings they undergo—are all borne by 
Him who still exists in mysterious union 
with human nature. ‘To Him, whose 
resources ate unlimited, the load is, in- 
eed, light; but need they distrust an 
‘extension of the same succour, or rather, 
might they not neglect ‘the sequel, when 
‘the toil to be undertaken is thus simul- 
taneously endured:? Homitis. 





SAGACITY OF THE DOG.— 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
(For the Mirror.) 


‘* Soon the sacacious Brute—his curling taj), 
Floutished iu air, low bendiug plies around.” 

; SoMERVILLE. 
Tue services of .this truly valuable 
creature, have been so eminently useful to 
the domestic interests of man in all 
“ages, that to give the history of the 
Dog, would be little less than to trace 
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mankind back to their “ne state of 
simplicity and freedom, and to mark the 
progress of civilization.” BEwickx. 

Amongst all the extraordinary works 
of nature, there are none more sur. 
prising than the with which 
some animals are endowed: more parti- 
cularly the elephant and the dog. Of the 
latter animal’s sagacity we shall give 
an instance: ——Every one, who has at 
all observed the manners and habits of 
dogs, will agree with what I have said. 
—Their great utility cannot be denied, 
and in many situations, they are in short, 
totally indispensable to the wants of man- 
kind. 


That they are often a pest, rather than 


a benefit, is certainly the case; but what 


should we do without them ? 

The Setter is a favourite dog of mine, 
and the following lines describing his ha- 
bits, are so beautiful, that the reader will, 
— make no doubt, pardon their insertion 


*« When Autumn smiles, all-beauteous in decay, 
And paints each chequer’d grove with various 


hues, 
My Setter ranges in the new-shorn fields, 
His nose in air erect: from ridge to ridge 
Panting he bounds—his quartered ground di- 
vides 
In equal intervals, nor careless leaves 
One inch untried. At length the tainted gales 
His nostrils wide inhale—quick joy elates 
His beating heart, which, awed by discpline 
Severe, he dares not own, but cautious creeps 
Low cowering, step by step. At lastattains 
His proper distance ;—then be stops at once, 
And points with his instructive nose upon 
The trembling prey.”—— 


¥ expect, that. those who: read the fol- 
lowing anecdote, will take me for a first 
cousin to Barun Munchausen, or, per- 
haps, to the still more celebrated Ferdi- 
nand Mendez Pinto. ~ 


“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a Type of 
thee, 
Thou liar of the first magnitude !” 


However what I relate, occurred almost 
under my own eyes. Acdog, who is now 
in my possession, was formerly the pre- 
perty of some carriers in the town, 
where I then resided. This animal, which 
5 a Ag ish or Dutch breed, 
was kept for the purpose of 

their stables at night. He is kre 4 
natured to the human, but exceedingly 
fierce amongst the canine race. “One 
evening when the carriers were shutting 
up the ‘stables for the night, the dog 
Tuslied out, to théir no«mall sa ; 
and though he was both coaxed and beat, 
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obstinately refused to re-enter. Think. 
ing this very odd, they went again into 
the stable to see if every thing was right, 
and perceiving nothing, they suffered the 
animal -to go home with to their 
lodgings.— A bout 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing they were aroused from their beds by 
the cry of “ Fire!” and arrived in time 
to witness their stable a prey to that 
«+ devouring element.” 

This fact was current:all over the town, 
and this it was which made me desirous 
to the dog. 

t seems to be a vulgar error that dogs 
are more liable to become mad: in warm 
than in cold weather. “ In hot countries,” 
observés a writer in a popular work, 
“ the disease is, indeed, almost unknown, 
and any body who reads the accounts in 
the newspapers, may remark that as 
many cases occur in winter as in summer. 
On the continent, where the disease is 
often caused by the bite of wolves, it 
seems to occur oftener in winter than in 
summer.” 

I have observed a very excellent plan 
in the papers, which if adopted in this 
country, might be the means of pre- 
serving many valuable lives to the com- 
munity annually. It is merely a basket 
so contrived, that, the dog is suffered to 
eat and drink while at the same time it 
prevents him from biting. This is com- 
mon in Paris. Hydrophobia, (which in 
English is Water Feéar,) is not caused 
only by the bite of a dog, but frequent 
instances are given from that of the fox, 
cat, horse, ox, ass, and hog, and even 
from that of a hen, a goose, a duck, &c., 
but varying in the symptoms, and in dif- 
ferent degrees of violence.—It is to be 
remarked that a scratch is equally dan- 
gerous with a bite. The poison will re- 
main in the constitution for a conside- 
rable period of time; in one case, in- 
deed, which occurred under Dr. Bardsley, 
at the Manchester Infirmary, twelve years 
had intervened. Many remedies and 
modes of treatment have been pro 
for h hobia when confirmed; but 
there yet been none found to answer 
the high expectations excited at’ their 
first ce. That of M. Majendie, 
Which is injecting water into the veins, 
has turned ont a comiplete failure.—I 
shall reserve a few more observations on 
this interesting subject, as well as some 
anecdotes of \. Vyvyan. 


THE MAXIMS OF CHILO. 
Mn. Evrror.—The following brief’ ac- 
count of Chilo witlt'a few of his maxims 
may be worthy insertion in the Minror. 
He lived in days-ef-yore; and his maxims 


are of sterling merit. He was one of the 
seven sages of Greece, and flourished 550 
years before Christ. He was a magistrate 
and acted with so much sagacity and in- 
tegrity, that in his old age, he said, 
he recollected nothing in his public con- 
duct which gave him regret, save that in 
, one instance, he had endeavoured to screen 
a friend from punishment. Esop is said 
to have once asked him, “ how Jupiter 
employed himself; he replied, “ in 
humbling those that exalt themselves, 
and exalting those that abase themselves.” 
He lived to a great age, and expired 
through excess of joy in the arms of his 
yo Pan he —s — from 
e Olympic games. © The following are 
some of his maxims. Three things are 
difficult :—to keep a secret, to bear an 
injury patiently, and to spend leisure 
time well. Visit your friends in mis- 
fortune rather than in prosperity. Nevér 
ridicule the unfortanate. ‘Think before 
you speak. Gold is tried by the touch- 
stone, and men by gold: Honest loss is 
preferable to shameful gain, by the one 
a man is a sufferer but once, bythe other 
always. It is better to be loved than 
feared. Speak no evil of the dead. Re- 
verenice the aged. Know thyself. 





NEWSPAPER BLUNDERS. _. 
Ir has hitherto been believed that our 
Earth was, with a few trifling defects 
pretty well finished ; we find, ever, 
from the following advertisement, that 
it was only completed the other day by 
Messrs. Addison and Co. ; and moreover, 
that it is to be seen at their warehouse, 
which must be rather a large one. 


“ Messrs. Addison and oo 
makers, by appointment, to his Majesty, 
respectfully informs the fang and 
getitry, subscribers to the above, that the 
TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE is completed. 
They invite not only the subscribers’ but 
all scientific ladies and gentlement to view 
it at their manufactory, 50, London Street, 
Fitzroy Square, where may be had globes 
of various sizes, &c.”—Morning Herald, 
June 24. 


A Scurvy Advertisement.—A_ gentle. 
man and his wife may be accommodated 
with board and-lodging in a private family, 
27 miles from London, in the immediate 
vicinity of a fine mineral, whose medict- 
nal ics are Antiscorbutic—+ Times, 
June 20. 


To very young. Couples.—A man. and 
his wife wanted. abewt 30 years of age. 





in # respecrable school, near Hendon.— 
Times, June 20. Of course the man and 
wife are to be but 15 years old each. 


Cheap Living—-The ‘John Bull of 
two Sundays lately has contained long 
articles on the high price of - butcher's 
meat how unreasonable its. complaints 
on that subject are, will.appear at once, 
by the following quotation from its own 
columns, June fodtr At the Rainbow 


Tavern, 76, Cornhill, joints are ready 
from one to six o'clock, at one shilling 
each.” Sure this is not dear © 


and sixpence 
for a joint! 


To ugly Cooks.— Wanted in a gentle- 
man’s family at..Brighton, a plain cook. 
Morn. Chron. June 22. 


Short Lommone-— Waste, by a sur. 
geon residing at Gui ep are od 
who will be treated as one of. the family. 
ae Times; June 23. j ay young 
gentlemen may manage for we can 
guess ; but owe j tzeto.do with but 
one pair of breeches between them, passes 
@ur powers of imagining: .: : 


An incapable Teacher.—A cler; an, 
D.D. and member of one of the Univer- 
sities, sae actos to eee Coeae 
very limited n ils for College. 
—Times, June 23. If this clergyman 
will undertake to qualify but a very 
timited number of pupils in the way he 
mentions, we think it most likely that he 
is unable to qualify any at all. 


To tall Butlers.—Wants a situation 
ander a butler, a young man twenty 
years of age, five feet seven inches high. 
—New Times, June 23. If this be the 
height of a footman who is to be under 
the butler, of what height maust the 
butler be ? 


Valorous Tailor.—A journeyman tailor 
wishes to engage with any person whom 
‘he may happen to suit.— Times, June 
23. this mean that the tailor :in- 
sists first on having a@ set-to with any per- 
son he. ap occasion to measure ? 
or merely that he undertakes to fight any 
man of his own weight. 


A question to be asked.—A lady's 
school to be disposed of on very advan- 
24. To which party are the terms to be 

2 Weopine to the seller. 


A doubtful Puff—AtC—— and Co.'s, 
Oxford Street, silks, gros de Naples, &c. 
are now selling off at-very unusual prices. 
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—New Times, June 23. A’ hundied 


pounds a yard, perhaps, or some other 
unusual price 


To persons who never laugh.— A youn 
tedy, a6 yotss of age; wishes for a citua- 
tion in a serious family.— Morn. Herald, 
June 24. Of course no cheerful family 
could think-of addressing themselves to 
this advertiser. 


M of the: Chronicle.—The 
Morning Chronielé of: June 23rd, in de- 
scribing the late fire in Mortimer Street, 
&e. us that it barned round an angle 
that runs‘parallel to’ Oxford Street. 


7” THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue horrible traffic in human flesh still 
eee stan tania 
1 ion of. ren : the ap- 
Seah ate nits man is a signal for war 
among the natives ; and the approach of 
a Christian man is welcomed by the firing 
¢ ham the destruction not only 


for the supply of a number of young 
slaves, lately attacked a peaceful village 
in the night, and after burning their huts, 
and murdering all the adults, men, wo- 


ing fire and desolation 
t week, eight vil- 
lages were ping ae and the inhabitants, 
who were not ghtered, were sold as 
slaves to the Eu villains, who com- 
manded the v: off the coast. In the 
course of one year only, there were 362 
cargoes of slaves shipped from two small 
streams, 80 small, that their situation was 


terms.— Morning Herald, June those 


av i 

Can it, then, be doubted that the misery 
and wretchedness countenanced on the 
coast of Africa is beyond parallel in the 
nations ? 


history of 
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St. Eomund’s Chapel, and Cowper's Monument. 


as 


‘In No. 96 of the Mirror, we gave a 


view and description of the house in 
which William Cowper, the poet, was 
born, and we now present a view of the 
Chapel in which he was buried, and of 
his tomb at East Dereham, in the county 


“ef Norfolk. 


East Dereham is fine large town, and 


= eng eer or akelon it, ue 
ilburgh. oungest daughter i 
- Annas, founded see : 


a na ia before 
the | on bes which was destroyed by 
the in 974. From her grave, in 
the body of the church, issues a very fine 
spring of ‘water, which runs through her 
temb, and forms a bath in the church- 
yard: it was formerly reputed to perform 
miracles. The church, which is un- 
btedly of great antiquity, is a v 


“dou 
large Gothic structure, supported by pil- 


lars of various forms, and having a steeple 
in the centre, open to the body of the 
church. The font is a very fine piece of 
antiquity, erected in the year 1468 ; it is 
adorned with carvings, re ting the 
seven sacraments of the church of Rome. 
The organ is a singular instrument, built 
by a German of the name of 

Schmidt, for the Hon. R North, 
Attorney-General to Charles the Second’s 





queen. At -~ time Hs ancy mee one 
of the greatest efforts of human ingenuity 
for the'melody of its tones, although its 
ipes are made of wood instead of metal. 
5 is ingenious piece of mechanism was 
sold for a trifle by some of the descen- 
dants of its first possessor to an inhabi- 
tant of this town, from whose widow the 
arishioners purchased it for £30. but so 
 seorccae 4 were they to judge of its 
merits, gpa ve gat yt accounted 
for nothing, neglected as 
2 lumber. At length, a better 
judge having shown its melodious . re 
perties, it was put up in the church in 
Pant 1786, and is now esteemed one 
of the best instruments in the kingdom. 
Cowper was buried in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel, in this Church, on the 2nd of 
May, 1800. Over his grave a monument 
is erected, bearing the following 
tion from the pen of Mr. Hayley :— 


In memory of William Cowper, Esq. born in 
Herefordshire, 1731, buried’ in this Church, 
1900. 


Ye, who with warmth the public triumph feel, 
Of taleuts, dignified by sacred zeal, 

Here, to devotiou's bard devoutly just, 

Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper's dust ! 
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England, exulting in his spotiess fame, 

Ranks, with her dearest sons, his fav’rite name ; 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not.all to raise 

So clear a title to afféction’s praine ;. 

His highest honoars to the heart belong, 

His virtues formed thé magic ofhis-song. 


Select Biegraphy. 


Ne Xm XXIX. 


DR. JOHN RA RADCLIFFE. 
Tuts eminent was a native of 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire, where he was 
born, in the year——. At the 
he was entered of Tireaty Cateye, 
Oxford, where he Becate a senior scholar, 


and took his Afterwards he 
obtained a fe of Lincoln’s Col- 





fortune of 50,000/. by his means, often 
Surprising instances of his 
skill 


relieved King 
8 asthma, 


. ee es this 
‘princess died a sacrifice by 

H who ont of one disease, 
had produced. a complication, by impro- 


' per remedies. 


the usual course of 
medical ecko his 
that when Dr. Ralph urst, then 
head of Trinity College, ssked him in 
day in a surprise, “‘ where was his 

Radcliffe pointed to a few phials, a stale. 
ton, and and an herbal, answered—“ Sir, 
this is Radcliffe's library.” 

On taking his bachelor’s degree in 
physic, he began to practise in quite a 
new method, paying little or no regard to 
the rules then universally followed, which 
ech oe then. ventured to censure a 
such acrimeny, as made e old physi- 
“cians his enemies. One of the as 8 
rad One was Dr. Gibbons, who observed, 

way of Radcliffe, that it 

he a pity his pes not made a 

scholar of him. is Sarcasm was re- 

paid by Radcliffe, by Oy seg ep upon its au- 

. the nick-name of Gibbons, 

which unfortunate appellation stuck to 
him to his dying day. 

wt adopted the vail regimen in the 

sshell-pat with great effect ; and by some 

rising cures. in - families of the first 

tank, his. Eagar ag: and his wealth in- 

y-—In 1677 he resigned his 

‘lows, and in 1682 took his doctor’s 

he still continued to reside 

a ixford, w ere he rooted out the per- 
nicious tribe of aia 

On xemoving to London, Radeliffe 
found that his reputation had gone before 

him ; so that before he had been twelve 

— in bape te he A ge more than 
7 ne y-—as Dandrid 

his bis ape ecary, who Raaecit acqui 


-comnééted with 


was so-scanty, the 


“nor was he out in his j 


PB Sam, 4 Marquis of Blandford, 
poe oy the Duke of Marlborough, 
oem bons ot Cam 

wade the doctor was applied to by the 


care, he could only hae bing Grace by a 
prescription, wh ing geet by 
sm: 
‘was struck in, on pny she again app ied 
to Radeliffe, who having heard the parti- 
culars of the symptoms and treatment as 
detailed in a letter from the tutor, said— 
* Madam, I should only put you ad a 
t expense to no purpose, for you have 
coughs do for his lordsh;p Bow, but to 
send down an undertaker to take 
of. the funeral; for I can assure your 
Grace that he is by this time’ dead of a 
distemper called the men Ewe and —_ 
have recovered from the 
not that unfortunate prot rains macenay 
jadgment, for the 
duchess, on her return home, had the in- 
telligence of her son’s death. 

Sometime before. this, the son of. Mr. 
John Bancroft,.an eminent surgeon in 
Russell-street, Covent Garden, was taken 
ill of an —— . Gibbons, 
who attended him mistaking the case, 
the child grew worse. Dr. Radcliffe was 
eens sat and told the — that = 
could do ing to preserve his son, 
he. was killed to all intents and purposes ; 
but that if he had any thoughts vy moore | 
a stone over his grave, he would furnish 
him with @n inscription. Accordingly, 
in Covent Garden church-yard, a stone 
was erected, with a figure of a child, laying 
one hand on his side, and saying hic dolar, 
“here is my pain,” and pointing with 
the other to a death’s head, where are 
these words—JLi medicus, ‘+ there is my 
physician.” . 

‘owards the close of life, Radcliffe 
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wanted ease and retirement; he therefore 
bought a house at Carshalton, and re- 
commended Dr. Mead td a great part 
of his practice, saying to him—* I have 
succeeded by bullying, you may do the 
same by wheedling mankind.” 

When Queen Ann died, Radcliffe was 
censured most severely for his refusal to 
attend her; and so violent was party re- 
sentment against hin, that he was 
threatened with assassination. The me- 
naces he received from anonymous cor- 
respondents filled him with such appre- 
hensions, that he could not venture to 
remove from his country seat; and this, 
with the want of his old companions, 

uced a melancholy which hastened 

is end about two months after the death 

of the queen, November 1, 1714. His 

body was removed to Oxford, and there 

solemnly interred the third of December 
following, in St. Mary's church: 

When Radcliffe lived in Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, he had for his next door 
neighbour Sir Godfrey Kneller, the cele- 
brated painter. Kneller’s garden was 
tichly furnished with exotic plants and 
flowers, of which Radcliffe was very fond ; 
and to oblige him, Sir Godfrey permitted 
him to break a door out in the wall which 
divided the two gardens ; but the doctor’s 
servants made such havoe among the 

curiosities, that Sir Godfrey 
found himself under the necessity of 
—* complaint to their master.— 
Notwithstanding this, the grievance still 
éontinued, so that the knight at last let 
the doctor kriow, by one of his domestics, 
that he should be obliged to brick-up the 
door-way. To this the doctor, whe was 
often in a choleric mood, returned for an- 


very 
say. so?” then go back, and after pre- 
eenting my service to hiin, tell him, 
rm tuke anything from him but 
One of Radcliffe’s contemporaries was 
a noted quack, named Dr. John Case, 
who united the two professions of physi- 
cian and astrologer. He took the house 
wherein the famous William Lilly had 
resided ; and over his door he placed the 
following distich, by which he earned 
more money than Dryden did by alt his 
works : 
“ Within this place 
Lives Dr. Case.” 
Upon his pill-boxes he had these very 
curious lines : 
“* Here's fourteen pills for thirteen pence ; 
Enough in apy man’s own consci-enve."' 


She Selector; 
oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


ae 


Tue _ following isan amusing specimen 
of the dialect of the New landers; it 
is the relation of a rencontre with a bear: 


Out broke a dozen voices, ‘“‘ O, Waltet ! 
Walter! are you come at last ?—where 
ts he? where’s the Injunn? what’s become 
0” him? What luck a’ gunnin? any 
bears ? any beaver? any wood-chuck ?— 
Be the niggers railly up or no? rather 
tyled, I guess, in Carrylynee ?_Dod barn 
his hide !—what’s he laughin’ at ?—thy 
don’t he speak up ?” 

“* One. at a time—one ‘at a time, if ye 
last the longer! hul-Jow ! marsy on ts, 
what a gabble! flock 0’ wile geese—in a 
hurrycane. Whata clatter, to-be sure!” 
“Where's Watty !”—“ Close by ;”— 
changing .his whole manner—*“ Bald 
Eagle’s runnin’ for his life; and Watty’s 
in the woods yet, I ruther guess.” 

“ Why? you don’t say so! not én tite 
woods !” 

* Guess he is tho’; 5¢ here soon—see’d 
him jess now, comin’ over 'the sm 
mountain there—sun about an hour high. 

“ Gracious God !” cried the preacher, 
“‘what is the meaning of all this ?—ont 
with it—peace, children, peace! who is 
that crying there ? what has happenéd 2” 

“ Why, darn it all, Parson Harwood, 
can’t i let a feller get his breath.—“Hole 
still, Jotty, boy, can’t ye hole still?’ Ony 
lass Sabba’day”— glancing ‘at P 
sat with a portentous : 
brow—‘‘ ony lass Sabba’day,-’at ever-was 
me and Bald Eag 


do? but Watty he 
up a wrastlin’ 
nation sléek ut 


a 
eeehal 


a 
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dont’t care for you ; dozen more jess like 
you, with all your stuffy looks.” 

“No more of that,” said the preacher, 
“no more of that, if you please; tell us 
what has hap Se 


‘ Guess he did though ; but our Watty 
—he walks into one o’ the rest, I guess 
about right. Then for it! away they 
ge of like ashot. Bald Eagle he runs 
ike a deer; an’? Watty—he takes right 
into the woods, an’ then back again, which, 
whan I sced him next, he had his face 
painted, and so I paints mine. ‘Oh, 
my !”—* nation !”—“ yah ! how they 
+ amg when they seed us commin.”’ 

ost off the handle some o’ the tribe, I 

ess.” 

God forbid !” exclaimed the preacher, 
‘¢ we shall have the Mohawks upon us !” 

* What a ’tarnal shot ‘he is tho’, that 
*ere Watty—hits where he likes when 
he's arter squrrl’s, picks ’em off like a 


leetle ‘buck-shot, ‘when he could only see 
the tip, eend of a nose, right out of a 
clever white oak tree, jess like nothin’ 
at all too, allays hits *em in the eye, heered 
the nooze ?” 


“ What news 2” 

“ Niggers up in Viginny !”—‘* No !— 
Yes ee Ah 1”—° Injunns out all 
over the wood; whew ! tories risin’, all 
in, a_buaz; pocket full o’ bubble-bees.— 
We’ll. have a tussle soon, or I miss my 

»” 


“ Well, if ever 1 heern tell o’ sich a 
feller,”. cried Miriam, who had caught 
his. eye. ‘* Haw, haw, haw !” added 
Master Jotham, ‘he’s ony pokin’ fun at 
us a the time, I aaa “ sa sa ” 
said Peters,. growi as he spoke, and 

i hie tothe “ Scounde ; Ww 

you come here with such a pack of 
lies to fright our” ie 


“Why, none the better for you.”— 
he There, take that”—giving her a smack. 


% Ye great beast.”—‘* Hope you’te the 
same.” 

The narrator had encountered a bear, 
and however tedious he makes the account 
of his adventure, he was only released by 
Walter’s shooting the animal. Peters, 
during the narration, lost all patience, 
asking if he would never finish. 

* To be sure! All the time there was 
Watty makin’ his way through the 
bushes, half leg-deep, thrashin’ about an’ 
tumblin’? over the logs like fun—well, 
arter that, now for it, says he, by °em by— 
Now for it, stand outo’ the way. I can’t, 
says I. Move a little, sayshe. J can’t, 
says I—I can’t see nothin’ at all o” his 
eyes—what’s that ere bobbin’ about afore 
’em now? says he. That's my head, 
says I, fire away.”—‘ Well, if ever!” 
“¢ Great sulky beast he was too, would’nt 
wrastle fair.” —** so ?”—** How so! 
begins to bite and gouge, an’ trip, an’ 
scratch afore I was half ready —if that’s 
what you call fair—did his hest I tell 
you—would a’ turned my trouzers inside- 
out if he could, I know.”—“ The great 
pm —_ ee Yes, - every time he 

ipped, why burn your hide if his t, 
cold nose—didn’t go—lolloppin’ pte 
my neck—jess like a dead fish.” 

‘* Will you never finish ?”’ 

‘ Hole on your grip! says Watty, says 
he, bawlin’ so, you might ’a heered him 
amile. Hole on your grip, sayshe. I 
can’t says J. I’m gettin’ tired, says J, 
my hands are poottily fixed, cramped like 
any thing, I guess, and slobbered all 
mre So, says he, — still! says he.— 

can’t, says J, jess let me geta aim, 
says he. if I can ’'m pt fata L— 

hy don’t you kick his shins, make 
him lay down ? says he. IT have, says I, 
over and over again, says I, but he wun’t 
lay down. He’s too plaguy stuffy for 
that, says I. In fact—I thoaght—my 
time—had come—sure enough—I guess.” 
re the last line as a gem of pure 
Yankee; and, as a sort of key to the lan- 


guage, have marked the quantity. 
Brother Ji 


THE RECORD. 
HE sleeps, his head upon his sword, 
His soldier's cloak a shroud ; 
His church-yard is the open field— 
Three times it has been plough‘d ; 


The first time that the wheat sprung up 
*Twas black as if with blood, 

The meanest beggar turn’d away 
From the unholy food. : 


The third year, and the grain grew fair, 
As it was wont to wave ; 

None would have thought that golden corn 
Was growing on the grave. 
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His lot was but a peasant’s lot, 
His name a peasant’s name ; 

Not his, the place of death that turns 
Into a place of fame. 


He fell as other thousands do, 
Trampled down where they fall, 

While on a single name is heap'd 
The glory gain'd by all. 

Yet even he whose common grave 
Lies in the open fields, 

Died not without a thought of all 
The joy that glory yields. 

That small white church io his own land, 
The lime trees almost hide, 

Bears on the walls the names of those 
Who for their country died. 


His name is written on those walls, 
His mother reads it there, 

With pride,—oh! no, there could not be 
Pride in the widow's prayer. 


And many a stranger who shall mark 
That peasant roll of fame, 
Will think on prouder ones, yet say 
This was a hero's name. 
The Troubadour, §c. by L. EB. L. 


ANECDOTE OF NADIR SHAH. 


Mayy are the anecdotes related of this 
prince, illustrative of his admiration for 
courage, and his intolerance uf cowardice. 
One day a dealer in arms brought for the 
king’s inspection a of swords (for 
which, if of fine quality, he was known 
to give almost any price). He took one, 
and after examining it, he observed that 
it was a sword, but too short. ‘* Ek 
kudum peish’’ (one step forward), said a 
oung man among his attendants, in a 
low tone; meaning that it needed but to 
advance one step further towards an enemy. 
Nadir bent upon him his stern eye, and 
after a while said, “and will you make 
that one step?” “‘ If it please your ma- 
jesty,” said the youth. ‘ Well, then, 
remember !”’ rejoined the king, and threw 
him the sword. Some time afterwards, 
in ‘an en ent which was very hot, 
Nadir for the young man, and said, 
“ Now, Ek kudum peish.” “ Be 
chushm,” (by my eyes, toachin; mo” 
said the youth, and dashed into the thic 
of the conflict, from whence he soon re- 
issued, bearing an enemy’s head to Na- 
dir’s feet. A second time and a third 
time he thus plunged into the throng, and 
with a similar success. But he had not 
escaped without hurt, and in the fourth 
he was overpowered, and would 
have been slain, when Nadir, who had 
becn quietly and silently looking on, 
ealled out, “Save that -youth, he is a 
brave fellow.” ‘Rescue was timely sent, 
and ‘the youth, bleeding and faint, was 
brought to Nadir, who ordered him to be 
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taken care of, and advanced him in his 
service. ‘ 
Frazer's Journey into Khorasan. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TOORKO- 
MANS. 


Tne wild region of Khorasan is inha- 
bited by various tribes, chiefly the Tuckeh, 
the Gocklan, and the Yamoot : of these 
eastern Koords (who must not be ‘cone 
founded with the Koords of Kootdistan) 
we select as many of the most curious no- 
tices as our present limits allow. 

The Toorkoman women are not shut 
up, or concealed like those of most Ma- 
hometan countries, nor do they even wear 
veils ; the only thing resembling them is 
a silken or cotton curtain which is worn 
tied round the face, so as to conceal all of 
it below the nose, and which falls down 
upon their breasts. They do not rise and 
quit the tent upon the entrance of a 
stranger, but continue occupied’ uncon- 
cernedly with whatever work they were 
previously engaged upon. They are, in 
truth, rather familiar with strangers ; and 
have even the reputation of ‘being ‘well 
disposed to regard them with liar 
favour ; it is said, indeed, that they: not 
unfrequently assume the semblancé ‘of 
allurement, with the treacherous intention 
of seducing the incautious stranger into 
improper liberties ; upon which the alarin 
is given, the men rush in, and ‘con’ 
their unhappy guest of a breach of the 
laws of hospitality, they doom him ‘with- 
out further ceremony to death, or capti- 
vity, making a prize of all he may Have 


The head-dress of these women is sin. 
gular enough ; most of them wear'a lofty 
cap, with a broad crown resembling that 
sort of soldier’s cap called a shako’; this 
is stuck u the of the head, and 
over it is thrown a silk handkerchief of» 
very brilliant colour, whith covers the 
top, and falls down on each side like a 
veil thrown back. The front of this is 
covered with ornaments of silver or goid, 
in various shapes ; most frequently gold 
coins, mohrs or tomauns, strufig in ‘rows, 
with silver bells or buttons, and chains 
depending from them ; hearts and other 
fanciful ) Frans with stones ‘set in/them’; 
the whole gives rather the idea of gor- 
geous trappings for a horse, ‘than orna- 
ments for a female. The frames of these 
monstrous caps are made of light chips 6f 
wood, or split reeds, covered with cloth ; 
and when they do not wear these, 
wrap-a cloth around their heads in the 
same form ; and carelessly throw anothet, 
like a veil, over it; the veil or curtain 
abeve spoken of, covers the’ mouth; de. 
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scending-to the breast; ear-rings are worn 
in-the ears, and their long hate is divided, 
and plaited into four two 
on each side; one o which falls down 
behind the shoulder and one before, and 
both-are strung with a profusion of gold 
ornaments, agates, cornelians, and other 
stones, to the means and quality 
of the wearer. 


mandy 
e Share yas girl; the latter 
from two to four . hundred 
former as many thousands. 
Re cuunsion erunen yar for a girl ; 
from fifty to a hundzed are often given for 
- woman who: has been m and is 
of life. ‘Thereason as- 
curious choice is, that the 
is not or aga to te yet by 
means acquain' manage- 
went of a family, or with the occupations 
‘ x ie sae that render a woman 
valuable to her husband; and so great 
may be the difference of degree in this 
species of knowledge, that a woman 
known ‘to excel in it will command the 
Jap en ree 

t is, however, rendered highly proba- 
ble from this high price, that poly, ly gery 

less 


pot, I.cannot say ; but it is certain that 
their women are by far more prolific than to 
was assured, in 


passed travelling, by means 


breathed his last, or as near it as possible ; 
and on that spot they raige.a little mound, 

by digging a circular trench, two or three 
feet wide, throwing the earth up in the 
centre ; and in this mound they plant a 
tree, or pole, to mark the place. The 
plain is studded, in some places pretty 
thickly, with these traces of mortality.‘ The 
body is carried for interment further into 
the plain. There are numerous burying- 
grounds to be seen all over this country, 
even in the plains near the rivers,—sad 
proofs of former population and pros- 
perity, now totally disappeared. rae 
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PROPOSED EZROSTATION COM.- 
PANY. 


Looxtite at the vast powers which man 
is rapidly acquiring, by means of steam, 
gas, &c., I see no reason Aye he ce 


not, at some future peri 

sway over the ord oye of rae, as be det 
now over those of earth and water. 

first navigators never ventured to sail ce 
with a fair wind ; and yet look at the light 
wee cbeneing up directly against the wind, 


" Ke canines waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 

Why might not a machine, somewhat re- 

sembling a boat, be constructed, with ten 

or twelve wings on each side, to be put in 

motion by steam with such ee yt > that, 

aided by the bueyant power fk. 

the whole might be elevated or depressed 

at pleasure, and turned in any direction ? 

As the times. are ripe for associations for 

* kinds of improvements, I should like 
an Aerostation Company, 


Propose 
in the formed for the purpose of affordi 


expeditious, easy and agrecable ‘of 
‘ acrostatic dili- 

gences, with a pros tus announcing the 
ifferent: routes ; for instance, that the 


t, 
‘* Balloon” pak Ny ap London to Exe- 


ter, would be replaced by the real ballaoe, 
.and that that dreadful eyesore to English 

travellers, ycleped the 7 Hirondeile 

gence, which runs from Calais to bon 
weuld be forced to hide’ its diminished 
head from the London and Paris Swallow 
Balloon, &c.; stating also, that these 
wonderful contrivances had been can- 
structed under the superin 0 es of a 
committee of the first hf ten ni in the 


; that 
dierent 


dies, on the Continent; that 


for them from | nena 
Apted 0 stand sey weather, fitted up ins 


eee ew te tw et aw tae etme lw eh ee ee eBesemeern cman cemoareaersaregeenvwawe# 24S Se 
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superior style, with every accommodation, 
&e. pm the very day after the an- 
nouncement of so important an undertak- 
ing, there would not be a share left; it 
would throw all other ies into the 
shade ; penple woul laugh at rail-roads 
and steam-boats, no one would think of 


on the road: the landlord of the inn of a 
country town, where the passengers alight 
to breakfast, goes to the top of his house 
about the usual time, with a spy-glass, 
descries the coach at a distance, gives di- 
rections to the waiters to lay the cloth on 
the table; when it approaches nearer, he 
discerns, marked on a white flag or board, 
the number of passengers, and he imme- 
diately orders the waiters to set out the 
corresponding number of plates, knives, 
forks, chairs, &c. The vehicle now ho- 
vers for a moment over the town, com- 
meneces its descent, and when about 
yards from the ground the machinery is 
gradually stopped, ropes are thrown out 
to the balloon-boys (stage coach ostlers 
ide it gently down 
the find 


the means ail read of —o vi- 
gorous appetites, the salutary of an 
aerostatic voyage. a serostation would 
not be to public conveyances; we 
should soon see every gentleman as eager 
to keep his aerostatic as his tilbury or 
pleasure-boat. Conceive the delight which 
a Londoner and his spouse wv: feel on 
seating themselves in such a vehicle, after 
its apparatus had been y adjusted, 
and forcing their way through the great 
Babel’s smoky atmosphere into the salu- 
brious ether ; and this, merely by turning 
either the direction wheel, or the. elevation 
and depression wheel, as occasion may re- 
quire. Then, too, as a military man, I 
cannot help contemplating the great re- 
volution which such powers will naturally 
effect in the art of war; naval and land 
engagements will be nothing compared to 
aerostatic warfare, in which machines, si- 
milar to flying ships, will charge impe- 
tuously upon one another, and where flying 
will attain the hi of 

But it is time I should leave 

of building castles in the air.* * * * * 


London Magasine. 


FRENCH MILLINERS. 


rench the partiality for foreign sil 


h ey, therefore, naturally 
enough, are very plentiful in the metro. 
polis. We cannot, do what we will, en. 
tirely close our ears to scandal; and we 
absolutely have been assured, that there 
are British ladies of high rank, who, when 
they order their dresses, give strict injunc- 
tions that these shall only be touched by 
the outlandish people. We have been 
further assured, that these British ladies 
of high rank are constrained to act towards 
the French women, as the nurse acts to- 
wards the spoiled child, when she wishes 
to keep it from an outrageous fit of squall. 
ing. We have been ever further assured, 
that these British ladies of high rank, ene 
dure insulting impertinence and insolence 
from the Gallic damsels, almost as though 

were matters to be proud of. 


thing that can be believed by no one. Is 
is the more incredible, because no-earthly 
cause can be assigned. for it. I ons Eng. 
lish girls were devoid of taste, and 

only stitch with packthread, and needles 
six inches long, the case would be differ 
ent; but a man has only to look at the 
females of the middle classes, to be con. 
vinced that English -hands ean 
dresses capable iving the utmost ef. 
fect to the charms of any female whatever. 
We, however, think, that when the Eng- 
lish dress-makers are so full: 

that not one can be obt 


DE lish fingers 
by Eng . 

As tc the calumny, that a British lady 
of rank will submit to the impertinenes 
and insolence of the outlandish 


and 
filled with that blood, in which pride and 
lofty spirit luxuriate to the last=submit 
to di like this? No, no—it cannot 


be. It would be just as possible for them 
to, fill in, Jove with apes und menkeys. 


We hear, too, that wate | females 


laces, and 
gloves, is as This we are 
compelled to believe. We lament it; and 
are ashamed of it. _It-will, however, in 
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due time, 


must sa us.— Blackwood’ s eee 





PAiscellanies 


THE COCOOY, QUEEN BEETLE. 
Tuts ‘astonishing insect is about one 


inch and a quarter in length, and what is © 


wonderful to relate, she carties by her 
side, just above her _ two brilliant 
lamps, Which she lights up at pleasure 
with the solar phosphorus furnished her 
by ‘nature: ese little lamps do not 
tb bes glimmer, like that of the fire 

m as steady a light as the gas 


ect spheres, as - 


, which afford light 


Ay he re one - 


intto'a dark éléver in the day time she im. 
iniedtiately 


iluminates her lamps, and in- -A; 
‘them® on coming - 


stantly é& 

again itito’ the light: “Bus can- 
not describe the: and ‘sablimhity of 
thése:lucid orbs in miniature, with which 


ANECDOTE OF >” 

CHARLES TOWNSEND.’ — 

Mr. Cuanias TownsEND 2 aed dl 
came faonr his lady-mo- 


t cease, 
: no new cells are constructed, eek eer 


oe t eens d 
a 
reo itd 


ero, sur- 


loaded with epithets « of 

and swore bitterly 

he would have him prosecuted for robbing 
. Aking of his ducks, “ acs ”” says he, 
gentlemen, this very did -I 


erie aint tis one. oF the lucks in 
pala in be oe Park.” 


en 


y benefit trade, -and this . 


on sovercign of.the hi 


pence to 
which he - 


EPIGRAM ON “ NOTHING.” 
WRITTEN aT THE REQUEST OF a LADT. 
Writs on nothing! Lady! shame so to puzate 


me; 
For something, Lady, ne’er can nothing he . 


This nothing must be something, and I see, 


This nothing and this something—al) in thee, 
Doctor. 


he Gatherer. 


“Tam buta Gatherer and siopenes of other 
men’s stuff.”--- AF ot 


eee 


IMPROMPTU. 
.Trans!ation of a Latin inscription: on a 
_. Cannon-ball, which killed Mr. Nicholls, 

Governor of Long Istland,;in 1672.* 
“ Instrumentum mortis et iramortali- 
’ tatis.” 
Though you. charge ine’ with ill, curse 
the day re birth, 
nd | orm ee me of tearing @ saint from 


Yet. still ‘to the deed let dé xe 
‘Ithas fox ‘the flight 1s angel to 


heaven. 
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. BEES. 
‘Tus honey bees not quly'labeer in com. 
‘mon with astonishing ‘assiduity and art, 
‘but their whole: attention ‘and’ affections 
pene ment wren rap 
when she dies 
‘by accident; the whole ‘community are in- 
stantly in disorder, all their labours 


pest eae 





‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 


) Lord. Cochrane, or the. Hero's Return, n. wi 
the letters of. Jawet, Vinyam, see Win ot 
next. a ’ 
© H. has our best: tiene ; his agtfebe shal 
have insertion, but we think we have seen # 
r view of the Abbey. _ : 

” ‘The articles by F. Ry shall be ‘tesomed. -—° 
- The view alluded to by Owynne ib*pot for- 
gotten, but shall appear in No. 156.’ We 
feel much obliged by thé promised -dtawing. 

T. A..N. C's request‘shail be attended to. { 

The “Cenci® we’ are ‘narvy tq say is far too 
Joug; it shall be left'with our publisher for the 
author.” 

A temporary: absence from town must be an 
apology to our dtliet cérredpondents for not an- 
swering them until next "et 
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